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If there is one word above all others which ar- 
ticulates in a breath the supreme sublimity and 
the most melancholy abasement of human na- 
ture, — which carries imagination up to the 
heights of a heroism so pure and lofty that com- 
mon lungs gasp for coarser air, and then plunges 
her into dungeons of superstition so foul with 
blood and filth that the choke-damp of the coal- 
mine seems innocuous by comparison, — it is as- 
suredly the word Religion. The page of his- 
tory is lighted up by it, now as by a flood of 
golden sunshine, and again as by the glare, lurid 
and smoky, of infernal fires. All that is sweet- 
est and tenderest, bravest and truest, most inspir- 
ing and most inspired in the human heart, has 
been sunned into living beauty by religion ; all 
that is most dark, wrathful, false,crafty, cruel, has 
been nursed into bloody and deceitful deeds by 
her influence. Religion, and religion alone, has 
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2 A STUDY OF RELIGION. 

had skill to sweep the entire key-board of hu- 
manity, evoking alternately the thunders of the 
hoarsest and harshest bass and the silver melo- 
dies that sing to us all we know of the angelic 
and divine. 

THE STUDY OF RELIGION. 

Politics, trade, industry, literature, art. philan- 
thropy, — there is no human interest thai nas not 
been moulded or shaped by religion ; and no 
study so comprehensive or profound awaits the 
future historian as that which is busied with the 
religious development of man. The future his- 
torian, I say ; for, although I have been so ven- 
turesome as to entitle my lecture "A Study of 
Religion,'* I am painfully aware that no study of 
it can at this day be otherwise than fragmentary 
and crude, — that in their very best investigations 
this present generation are but dabblers and 
babblers in a matter too high for them. The ma- 
terials for building up a true science of religion 
(science must be herself the historian and the 
analyst) exist to-day uncut, nay, unquarried 
even, in the traditions and annals ana poems 
and bibles and philosophies, the cultus* and the 
customs, the social systems and the countless 
institutions of many and diverse nations, of 
some of whioh even the names are as yet 
scarcely known ; while the constructive task of 
planning and executing this great master-piece 
of intellectual architecture can fall to the lot of 
those only who shall inherit the results of whole 
generations of mighty minds. The great struc- 
tures of the existing world-religions eclipse 
wholly, to the common observer, the very possi- 
bility of such a science ; they stand for religion 
itself to the common intellect ; they fill the field 
of vision; and their magnitude, which is as 
nothing beside the boundlessness of the slow- 
coming religion of man, is quite as much as 
even our best scholars can appreciate to-day. In 
what I have presumed, therefore, to call a "study 
of religion, " I beg to be acquitted of the pre- 
tence of anticipating the proper task of succeed- 
ing centuries. 
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THE CLEW OF AN IDEA. 

Yet, while stumbling and groping my way, as 
it were, amid the ruins of decaying world-re- 
ligions, and consciously devoid of the light 
which is needed to illumine the path of escape* I 
do indeed believe that the clew of an idea is given 
which even in the dark shall serve as a guiding- 
thread. These vast tottering temples of faith 
in which the worshippers still congregate by 
millions, unlike as they appear to careless inspec- 
tion, betray, notwithstanding, a far profounder 
unity than can be detected in mere similarity of 
moral precepts or identity of special beliefs. 
Such similarity or identity, though in itself a com- 
paratively recent discovery, appears to me to be 
a quite superficial fact. Moral precepts and spe- 
cial beliefs, mere rules and mere opinions, never 
yet made a religion ; they do not contain the 
vital principle essential to the organic existence 
of every world-faith. Deeper than to ethical 
codes or to theological conceptions must we look, 
if we would discover the vast arterial system of 
spiritual life which makes all religions one. 
What we want to discover is the common blood 
of them all, not the likeness of fingers or toes. 
The " sympathy of religions," as the phrase has 
been happily coined, is a great and fruitful truth ; 
but there is danger lest we seek it in surface 
characteristics. When it is seen that moral pre- 
cepts and theological beliefs are never the real 
bond of union even among the adherents of the 
same religion, we shall be cautious how we pro- 
ceed in taking them as the bond of union among 
different religions. Without " unity of spirit," 
churches are ropes of sand; without unity of 
spirit, different religions, bristling as they all do 
with conscious hostility, could never be one in 
substance as they really are. It is something, 
then, to be warned against going off on a false 
scent in the search for unity. It is something to 
be aware that moral precepts and theological doc- 
trines, whether shared or not shared in common 
by different religions, do not and cannot consti- 
tute the essence of religion, but are simply the 
various forms of manifestation assumed at vari- 
ous times and under varying circumstances by a 
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4 A STUDY OF RELIGION. 

permanent force in human history. Opinions hi 
ethics and in theology change from age to age ; 
what is held to be right and true in one stage of 
development is seen to be wrong and false at a 
later stage. But the deep and powerful impul- 
sion to seek for the right and true, without which 
these very changes could never have taken 
place, is an abiding element of human nature ; 
and it is in this direction that we must look, if 
we would indeed discover that common essence 
which is the real nexus of unity among the 
diversities of law, creed, and cultus. 

THE PREJUDICE AGAINST RELIGION. 

In the study of religion, however, one great 
cause of mistake and injustice should be scrupu- 
lously eliminated. — I mean, the preconception 
or prejudice whicli pronounces beforehand that 
religion is pure superstition. Whoever enters on 
this study with a bias so unscientific as this will 
arrive at no results. Religion must be studied 
as one of the greatest facts of human history, 
if hot the very greatest. It must be studied 
with the previous conviction that every fact of 
history, even the most trivial, has its proper 
place and deserves to be studied with scientific 
impartiality. The blind fury of the partisan, 
whether turned in this way or that, is a com- 
plete stoppage of ear and eye, disqualifying for 
all valuable research. The anti-religion rage 
which makes the very name a red rag to be 
rushed at with all the violence of a mad bull, and 
which is by no means an uncommon phenom- 
enon of the day, should be as carefully guarded 
against as the most submissive superstition. 
Criticise without scruple the mischievous per- 
versions and abuses of religion; acknowledge 
without palliation all the evU it has done ; but 
avoid the mental obfuscation of confounding a 
permanent force with a transient form. This 
the adherents of the various religions do, con- 
ceiving the favored form of religion to be re- 
ligion itself, and therefore condemning all other 
forms as false and abominable ; but this the sci- 
entific student can never do, who sees that the 
evils done by religion in the world's history are 
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due to the misapplication of a force whose intel- | 

ligent direction must be most beneficial. I 

RELIGION AS FIRE. 

When I say, therefore, as I must, that I be- 
lieve in religion, the case is the same as when I 
say that I believe in fire. Of all agencies em- 
ployed by man, fire is perhaps the most useful 
and the most terrible. It will warm your house, 
and cook your steak ; but it will just as readily 
burn them up, aye, and you too, if it escapes the 
governance of your mind. Without fire civiliza- i 

tion would be impossible ; but the great wilder- |, 

ness of blackened ruins within a stone's throw 
from this Hall, marking the spot where the con- ! 

flagration raged with frightful fury through your 
stores and warehouses, shows how remorselessly 
fire will unmake the very civilization it has 
made. So it is with religion. Without it hu- 
man life would freeze into the desolation of an 
arctic winter ; without it the tender flush on the 
face of humanity, looking upward and forward 
in the rocky path she climbs, would fade away. j 

and the golden aureole of a divine purpose would j 

vanish forever from her . head ; without it the 
suffusing glow of hope and reverence would die 
out from the world of men, and the hard lines 
of care and stolid selfishness would be ploughed 
by the hand of Time where now he traces the 
marks of noble thought and earnest aspiration 
and grand enthusiasm for the true, the beautiful, 
the good. Yet the same mighty force which, if 
only guided by intelligence, makes each human 
heart an altar, has made it, and will make it 
again, under the guidance of ignorant folly, a 
lazar-house of superstition and a torture-cham- 
ber of cruelty. £et reason lose her mastery of 
the inner impulse of religion, and the fire which 
should warm, comfort, and preserve, will with 
all-devouring flames turn into ashes every costly 
product of civilizing mind. Truly, a fearful 
friend is this fire of the human soul, — the greatest 
of all blessings or the most terrible of all curses ! I 
repeat it, I believe in religion as I believe in fire : 
for, notwithstanding the incalculable evils thai 
result from their abuse, mankind could dispense 
with the one as little as with the other. 
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A STUDY OF RELIGION. 
THE NAME AND THE THING. 



Believing that words are vitally connected in 
human thought with that which they represent, 
in studying religion I would consider first the 
name, and afterwards the thing. 

THE NAME: 

I. DERIVATION. 

The popularly accepted derivation of rhe word 
religion is from the Latin word religare, signify- 
ing "to bind back or behind, to bind fast. 11 If 
this derivation is correct, the word would seem 
etymologically to contain the idea of bondage, 
as its root-meaning ; and consequently the use 
of it in connection with any word suggesting 
liberty, as in the phrase "Free Religion," must 
be condemned, as one of those attempts to put 
new meanings into old theological words against 
which every true radical instinctively and on 
principle protests. Should ripe and impartial 
scholarship ever pronounce in favor of this deri- 
vation, I for one should be disposed to abandon 
the word religion altogether, while still cleaving 
to that which to my mind it now fairly and fitly 
expresses. Far be it from any intrepid thinker 
to seek to avail himself of the prestige of any 
word to which his honest and unbiassed thought 
does not justly entitle him ! Let him trust the 
cause of truth to itself for its final vindication in 
the eyes of mankind. 

At the same time it should be noted, in any 
thorough discussion of the subject, that the 
verb religare not only means to bind fast, but 
also, in poetical and post-classical Latin, to un- 
bind, as in the line of Catullus [lxiii. 84] :— 

"Ait hflec minax Cybebe, religatque juga maim." 

It might be not unreasonably urged that warrant 
could be found, even in the vulgar derivation of 
the word religion, for its appropriate conjunction 
with the word free. 

But there is no occasion to rest the case on any 
doubtful or questionable grounds. The best au- 
thorities are in favor of deriving the word re- 
ligion, not from religare at all, but from relegere 
or retigere, signifying "to go thrqugh or over 
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again in reading, in speech, or in thought ;" 
that is, to review carefully and faithfully, to 
ponder or reflect with conscientious fidelity. If 
this derivation is the correct one, then there is 
nothing in etymology to forbid or discourage the 
application of the epithet free to religion,-— 
nothing to suggest, even, the idea of bondage 
or arbitrary obligation. The root-meaning of 
the word would be the application of the intel- 
lectual/acuities under direction of the conscience 
to any subject in general, or more especially, by 
popular association merely, to the subject of 
man's relation to God or the gods. 

Now this question of the true derivation of 
the word religion is so closely connected with 
the profoundest problems of modern religious 
thought, and particularly with that of the real 
relation of religion as an historical phenomenon 
to the belief in God, that I beg your indulgence 
for presenting to you some of the most import- 
ant evidence on both sides of this question. At 
the risk of being dry and uninteresting to a pop- 
ular audience, 1 wish to give in some detail such 
testimony as my note books furnish concerning 
the verdict of modern scholarship on the true 
derivation of the word under discussion. 

THE DERIVATION FROM "RELIGARE." 

Lactantius, the distinguished convert to Christ- 
ianity who in the first quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury taught and wrote at Nicomedia, in Bithy- 
nia, was the first [Divin. InstiL, iv, 28.], so far 
as I know, to derive the word religion from reli- 
gare, referring to "the bond of piety by which 
we are attached and bound to God [a vinculo 
pietatis quo Deo obstricti et religati sum us]." 
Augustine, one of the most influential of the 
early Church Fathers, who flourished about a 
hundred years later, adopted the derivation of 
Lactantius. ["Uni Deo religantes animas nos- 
tras, undereligio dicta creditur. ,, JRetract,, i, 13.] 
It was also adopted by Servius, in the fifth cen- 
tury, in his annotations on Virgil [ad JEn., viii, 
349] ; and it has been sanctioned by later writers 
who, in my judgment, have either given too lit- 
tle attention to the subject, or have peen biassed 
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by theological preconceptions to acquiesce in 
what chimed in with their own dogmatic sys- 
tems. For instance, J. A. Hartung [Die Relig- 
ion der Homer nach den QueUen dargestellt: 
Iter Theil, S. 140. Leipzig : 1836] assumes it ap- 
parently without investigation as the true deri- 
vation • as do also the Rev. Samuel Beal [Cate- 
na of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese : p. 
152. London : 1871] and other writers. But 
the secret of the predilection for this derivation 
shown by many scholars is very aptly exposed 
by Bretschneider, who says: "Lactantius re- 
jected Cicero's etymology, not on philo- 
logical, but on dogmatic grounds. Religion 
was to him dependence upon God, uncondi- 
tioned subjection under his law and revelation ; 
therefore he hunted up the derivation from re- 
ligarc, which for similar reasons suited Augus- 
tine also.'* [Handbuch der Dogmatik der 
evangelisch-liUherische Kirche : Prolegomena, 

E. i, footnote. Leipzig: 1838]. This judgment 
y Bretschneider I consider as just as it is pene- 
trating. The derivation from rcligare at once 
assumes that belief in God, and explicit recogni- 
tion of a supernatural Revelation as the rightful 
Law of the human soul, constitute the very es- 
sence of religion. It has therefore been 
espoused by the vast majority of Christian theo- 
logians, and defended as important testimony, 
rendered by philology itself, to the truth of their 
system. They argue, and in my opinion justly, 
that, if the very word religion expresses the sub- 
mission of mankind to the will of a personal 
God, the scientific spirit which refuses to sub- 
mit to anything but the intrinsic truth of things, 
and claims the right to decide for itself whether 
there is a personal God whose will must be ac- 
cepted as the law of the human mind as well as 
of the human heart, is wholly outside the sphere 
of religion, and hostile to it. They declare, and 
rightly, that this idea of religion is incompatible 
with freedom ; and they thus indissolubly bind 
up the destinies of religion with the destinies 
of their own supernaturalism. Whether Hie 
word religion, consequently, is to be the 
banner under which the great battle of free 
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thought against superstition is to be fought 
and won, or whether it too, like the word Christ- 
ianity, must be surrendered to the devotees of a 
dying faith, will depend mainly on the truth or 
untruth of the claims by which they seek to 
capture it for their own uses. Let us, then, in- 
quire further into the etymology of the word. 

THE DERIVATION FROM " RELEGERE. M 

Cicero, the greatest of Roman writers, who 
flourished three hundred years and more before 
Lactantius, and who certainly should be regarded 
as no mean authority on his native language, has 
a passage which I should translate as follows: 
" Not philosophers alone, but also our own ances- 
tors, distinguished superstition from religion. 
For those who were wont to offer -prayer and 
sacrifice, during entire days, that their children 
might survive them [superstites essent], were 
called superstitious ; a word which was after- 
wards applied more widely. But they who care- 
fully meditated and, as it were, considered and 
re-considered all those things which pertained to 
the worship of the gods, were called religious 
from relegere." [De Nat Deor. y ii, 28.] Now it 
is true that the derivation of the wora supersti- 
tion here given is at least dubious ; and this fact 
justifies suspicion of the other derivation. But 
even he who mistakes once should not therefore 
be immediately set down as mistaking always. 
There is other evidence, very strong evidence, 
showing that Cicero was right in his second deri- 
vation. There is a participle religens, signifying 
religious, which cannot possibly be derived from 
religare, but must be referred to relegere (or re- 
ligere, as sometimes spelled.) This participle is 
contained in a verse quoted from an old poet by 
Aulus Gellius, author of the Nodes Atticce, who 
lived more than a century before Lactantius : 

" Religentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas." 

That is, " it is right to be religious, wrong to be 
religiose , or superstitious." Such evidence as 
this must have immense weight with scholars 
who are free from prepossession. Furthermore, 
the use of the word religio itself was quite com- 
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mon at Rome in the simple sense of a " scruple," 
conscientious or otherwise, implying the con- 
sciousness of a natural obligation wholly irres- 
pective of the gods. For instance, the comic 
§oet Terence, who flourished nearly two hun- 
red years before Christ, makes one of his char- 
acters exclaim : " I scruple (or am ashamed) to . 

say that I have nothing nam nil esse mini 

religioet dicere." [Heaut. } i, 228. Teubner's 
ed., 1857.] Faithfulness, sincerity, veracity, 
honor, punctiliousness, conscientiousness — these 
were frequent popular meanings of the word ; 
and it is evident that they mark its original, rad- 
ical signification far more clearly than the use 
made of it as applied to worship of the gods. 
They point directly to relegere as the true root. 

Not to rest the case, however, on any asser- 
tions or arguments of my own, let me cite the 
direct testimony of the highest authorities. 

The Universal Latin Lexicon of Facciolatus 
and Forcellinus [Bailey's edition, 1828], the 
Worterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache of Dr. 
Wilhelm Freund [Leipzig, 1840], and the Latin- 
English Lexicon of Dr. Andrews, which is better 
known in this country than the great lexicon of 
Dr. Freund on- which it is based, all give the 
weight of their authority to the derivation from 
relegere. No better authorities could be ad- 
duced. 

Dr. Ramshorn, whose Latin Synonymes is a 
work of the highest reputation, derives the word 
religion from relegere, and gives as its funda- 
mental or root-meaning — "conscientiousness, 
scruple of conscience, scrupulousness." ["Etwas 
bei sich wiederholen, immer wieder iiberlegen ; 
daher die Gewissenhaftigkeit, der Gewissenscru- 
pel. die Bedenklichkeit." Lateinieche Synony- 
*mik, Leipzig : 1831.1 

Dr. John William Donaldson, one of the finest 
of English scholars, referring to the same deriva- 
tion, says very emphatically : "There can be no 
doubt tnat it is perfectly true. It is clear from 
the use of the word, that it is not derived from 
religarc, 'to bind back,' but from rellgere f J to 
gather over and over again,' 'to think perpetu- 
ally and carefully on the same subject, ' *to dwell 
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with anxious thought en some idea or recollect- 
ion. 7 .... Hence, practically, relligio sig- 
nifies, (1) * religious worship,' considered as scru- 
pulous obedience to the exactions of conscience, 
and with especial reference to the act of worship ; 
etc." [Varronianw : A Critical and Historical 
Introduction to the Ethnography of Ancient 
Italy and to the Philological Study of the Latin 
language, p. 407. London : 1852.] 

Lest 1 should transgress beyond all hope of 
pardon by my citations, permit me simply to re- 
fer here to Dr. Paulas \Der Denkglauoige } i, 
50] ; to Dr. Klotz [Handworterbuch aer Lateini- 
%chen Sprache] ; and to Pott, the great philologist 
[Etymologische Forschungen, ii. 161J. These 
scholars are unanimous in favoring the deriva- 
tion relegere t and rejecting that from religare. 
So far as my very imperfect studies have gone, 
they have led me wholly in the same direction ; 
and I venture to think that no one who sits 
down faithfully to study the subject in the spirit 
of pure scholarship, regardless of all dogmatic 
bias, can come to a different conclusion. I took 
up the investigation two or three years ago, in 
order to satisfy my own mind whether radicals 
ought to discard the word religion as I believe 
they ought to discard the word Christianity, and 
with perfect willingness to do it myself, if neces- 
sary ; and the conclusion has forced itself upon 
me with irresistible force that the word most cer- 
tainly belongs to us by its etymology, and, as I 
hope to show, quite as much by its usage and by 
its essential meaning. 

I would only add that Doderlein, who proposes 
a third derivation for the word religion, namely, 
from re and a Greek verb signifying to look to. 
to have a care for, assigns to it the same radical 
signification: "Pietas is the natural feeling of 
innate love ; religio, the feeling of a sacred duty 
come to consciousness. . . . Furthermore, 
religio rests on an inward obligation by con- 
science ; fides } on the other hand, on an outward 
obligation by a promise/ 7 [Lateinische Syno- 
nyme und Etymologieen. Leipzig: 1838.] It 
will be seen, therefore, that Doderlein, differing 
from the foregoing in point of derivation, strik- 
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ingly agrees with them in point of fundamental 
meaning. 

Of the two chief derivations which are as- 
signed to the word religion, I think I have shown 
conclusively that religare is not, and that relcg- 
ere is, the true root. The former implies the 
idea of bondage, and assumes the belief in a su- 
pernatural God, whose simple will is the rightful 
law of human life, as the very essence of relig- 
ion itself. The latter assumes the great fact of 
duty, of conscience, of moral obligation to a nat- 
ural law of right, and implies not the faintest re- 
striction upon any human faculty other than the 
natural obligation of right and truth. Bo far, 
then, as etymology is concerned, the pretence 
that the phrase Free Religion contains an inher- 
ent contradiction is seen to be based either upon 
philological ignorance or dogmatic narrowness. 

II. USAGE. 

Trusting that the importance of the subject 
will still secure to me your indulgence for some 
inevitable duluess, I wish to dwell a little fur- 
ther upon the word religion with reference to its 
usage; and I would broadly distinguish between 
two different uses of it as respectively provincial 
and cosmopolitan. They correspond to the two 
derivations already stated, but of course can be 
considered quite independently of them. Under 
each of these two uses, the provincial and the 
cosmopolitan, I would point out a minor distinc- 
tion of the vulgar and the scholarly, 

THE PROVINCIAL. USE. 

The vulgar provincial use of the word religion 
is that which confounds religion in general with 
the special form of it which is dominant in any 
particular place and time. For instance, the 
Catholic believes that there is no religion at all, 
properly so called, but Roman Catholicism. 
His own faith is all the faith there is ; every 
other pretended faith is unfaith, more or less per- 
nicious, and as absolutely hateful to God as all 
falsehood must necessarily be. This enormous 
complacency of the Catholic Church is shared to 
a degree by every Christian, whether Evangel- 
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ical or so-called Liberal, who cannot or will not 
concede that Christianity stands precisely on the 
level of all other religions, as a natural out- 
growth of humanity rather than as a supernat- 
ural revelation of God. The idea of religion it 
presupposes is not only provincial, but vulgarly 
provincial, savoring of nothing but ignorance or 
conceit. There is nothing about it that a large 
heart or well-furnished head can view otherwise 
than with pity for its narrowness, or contempt 
for its assumption. It will pass away inevitably 
together with the general dialect of superstition. 
The scholarly provincial use of the word relig- 
ion is that whichj while recognizing all the 
diverse forms of religion as standing precisely on 
the same level, all natural and none supernatu- 
ral, yet confines the application of the word 
strictly to theistic systems of belief. It is willing 
to reckon Judaism, Mohammedanism, Parseeism, 
and so forth, as religions, because they are all 
monotheistic ; and it is willing to include also 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Positivism even, pro- 
vided these can be shown to have some sort of 
belief in a God or gods. At present it stoutly 
contends that these latter faiths do have such a 
belief, and it therefore does not deny that they 
are religions. But if ever it becomes settled by 
scholarly investigation beyond reasonable doubt 
that any one of them is nakedly and baldly and 
incontrovertibly atheistic, then the provincial 
scholar will be forced either to deny that it is a 
religion at all, or else without reserve to aban- 
don his own provincialism. There is no escape 
from this dilemma. If there is no religion with- 
out a belief in God, and if Buddhism, for exam- 
ple, should be proved to have no belief in God in 
any intelligible sense, then one of two things 
must be true : either Buddhism is not a religion, 
or else there can be an atheistic religion. The 
provincial scholar, therefore, is bound to deny 
that Buddhism is atheistic, that Confucianism is 
atheistic, that Positivism is atheistic (if this is 
conceded to be a religion at all, although in this 
case the other horn of the dilemma is usually 
seized). The essence of scholarly provincialisir 
consists in the assumed principle that nothin 
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can be a religion that does not believe in a God 
or gods ; and it exacts this belief as the one great 
postulate which religion, at least, must never 
question. Whether it can ever be reconciled 
with absolute freedom of thought, is a question 
whose answer seems to me very plain. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN USE. 

The vulgar cosmopolitan use of the word re- 
ligion is that which loosely classes all religions 
together on equal terms, without making any 
inquiry as to their various doctrines. This is a 
very common use of the word among people who 
have given no particular thought to tne subject, 
but who are free from all narrow prejudice. It 
is so very common that I claim it as a strictly 
popular use of the word ; and I therefore deny 
that the radical who thinks Buddhism is athe- 
istic, and yet continues to call it a religion, is 
guilty of any use of language which is a viola- 
tion of its natural and current meaning. If 
questioned, most people would say without reflec- 
tion that religion always implies a belief in God ; 
yet, if convinced that Buddhism has no such be- 
lief, most people would refuse to attempt the im- 
possible task of extruding it from its established 
place among the greatest religions of the world. 
To speak, then, of atheistic religions as at least a 
sposibility, is not to tamper with words at all. 
The vulgar cosmopolitan usage warrants it, even 
on an appeal to the common people. 

The scholarly cosmopolitan use of the word re^ 
ligion is that which carefully distinguishes be- 
tween religion^ as a permanent force in human 
history, and the religions which have been or 
are its various special forms. It lays down no 
& priori principle as to what all religion must be, 
but applies the term impartially to everything 
which proves itself to be a religion by doing re- 
ligion's work in the world. It exacts no theistic 
or atheistic belief as a condition of admittance 
into the family of recognized religions ; it seeks 
the unity of them all in something deeper than 
any belief; it treats them as all equally natural, 
all more or less imperfect, all amenable to the 
reason of mankind for their influence on charac- 
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ter, life, and society. This usage of the word can 
alone be considered scientific, or become accept- 
able to the spirit of science : for it is the only 
usage which frankly concedes *to science her 
right to sit in judgment on all human opinions. 
And it is the only usage which can justify the 
phrase Free Religion, by construing religion in a 
way which thoroughly respects and conserves 
freedom. 

Which of these four usages we adopt, is a mat- 
ter far broader than it seems ; for as we use the 
word, so also do we conceive and treat the thing. 
I would not take a narrow, provincial view of 
what is certainly a ubiquitous and permanent 
fact of human history, nor knowingly cramp 
myself by that uncultured dialect, that mere 
vulgar patois of the soul, which has no words for 
ideas ot universal import. Let our thought and 
our speech be alike cosmopolitan, large, and 
elevated, not unworthy of the profound and sub- 
lime realities with which they deal. Let us look 
for the meaning of that word religion in the 
light of universal human experience, and find it 
in that which is common to men of all times and 
climes, of all races and all phases of theological 
thought. Religion means something which is 
common to monotheistic Judaism and tritheistic 
Christianity,— to polytheistic Paganism and 
pantheistic Brahman ism and atheistic Bud- 
dhism ; and this something must be discovered 
in depths of human nature far beneath the re- 
gion where diverging thoughts appear. Despite 
the vast speculative chasms which yawn between 
these varying religions, there must be something 
shared by them all alike, or they would never 
have been classed together by the quick judg- 
ment of mankind. Nor is this something to be 
sought for in common beliefs or in common 
moral rules; these are simply products, not the 
productive principle itself. It must be sought for 
as a creative force in man, from which have pro- 
ceeded all theological beliefs, whether alike or 
unlike, and all moral rules, whether identical or 
not Not in the branches, not even in the trunk 
of the tree, but rather in the common sap. the 
common life, the common idea and law of the 
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whole organism, must be at last discovered that 
secret of unity which pervades and dominates 
the growth of all religions. What is it ? 

• THE THING: 

THREE POPULAR CONCEPTIONS OP IT. 

There are three chief popular conceptions of 
the essence of religion. All three consist in lay- 
ing a special emphasis and stress on some one 
department of human nature, to the virtual neg- 
lect of other departments equally important It 
is man alone that is religious in the common 
sense of the word ; and therefore no one denies 
that religion is a manifestation of humanity. 
But whether it is fundamentally a manifestation 
of thought, feeling, or will, is a question on 
which there is a divergence of opinion. I believe 
that, although nobody perhaps would make reli- 
gion consist either in thought, feeling, or will ex- 
clusively, yet most persons unduly emphasize the 
part in it played by some one of these three fac- 
tors of human nature. Hence arise three theo- 
ries of religion which err by disproportion ; and 
this initial error becomes the root of vast subse- 
quent mischief. 

RELIGION AS THOUGHT. 

It is the characteristic of all dogmatic systems 
to make opinion or belief the essence of religion. 
While also insisting on certain sentiments and 
actions, they nevertheless make Orthodoxy the 
principal matter. Mr. Lecky has pointed out 
that "salvation by belief" has from the begin- 
ning been the fundamental principle of Christ- 
ianity, as exhibited by its history ; that this su- 
preme emphasis laid on mental belief has been 
the root of persecution and countless gigantic 
evils. From Christianity a considerable number 
of free thinkers have accepted the idea that be- 
lief essentially constitutes religion, even while 
they reject religion itself as mere superstition; 
and they thus fail to comprehend the true nature 
of religion as completely as the narrowest and 
most bigoted churchman. But the day of a 
larger criticism and more thorough philosophy is 
dawning; and the notion that religion rests 
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mainly on belief will sooner or later pass away. 

RELIGION AS FEELING. 

It is the characteristic of all forms of mysti- 
cism to make religion consist primarily in feel- 
ing. Certain phases of Christianity, such as 
Moravianism and Methodism, will at once occur 
to your minds as illustrations of this, requiring as 
they do above everything else a peculiar " state 
of the affections,' 7 even to the comparative dis- 
paragement of orthodoxy of opinion. While 
less interesting to the thinker than the elabo- 
rately constructed systems of dogmatic theology, 
this mystical species of religion is more cheerful, 
more genial, and more free from the persecuting 
or intolerant spirit, than its harder-featured sis- 
ter, dogmatism ; and it is easy to see why Meth- 
odism, appealing chiefly to emotion and not rig- 
orously exacting clear-cut opinions on doctrinal 
matters, should spread with great rapidity in an 
age when belief in Christian doctrines is either 
dying or dead. 

Closely allied to mysticism, or the religion 
combining a maximum of feeling with a mini- 
mum of thought and action, is a species of mod- 
ern radicalism for the historical influence of 
which I have profound respect and a large meas- 
ure of sympathy, but which I regard as quite in- 
adequate to take the lead to-day in the march of 
progress. I refer to New England Transcend- 
entalism. It plants itself fundamentally on 
what it calls the "religious sentiment," as a 
distinct and special faculty of the human soul, — 
combining the quite unlike functions of intel- 
lectual intuition and emotional sensibility, and 
fitted, not only to apprehend supersensuous 
truths by direct vision or special illumination, but 
also to respond to them by an exalted range of 
feelings quite unlike all other sentiments in kind. 
For the great names which are most illustriously 
associated with this splendid movement of New 
England thought, and for the great good they 
have accomplished, I can yield to no one in point 
of admiration or gratitude ; they are fixed stars 
in the galaxy of our age, and their light has 
come with divine cheer to great multitudes of 
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darkened minds. But, however reluctantly, I 
am constrained to think and to say that their 
theory of religion is inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the future, or even of the present. 
With all its mystical beauty and sweetness, it 
lacks a solid basis in thorough psychological anal- 
ysis ; it is a radiant dream, glorious and lovely, 
but not competeut to fill the wants of humanity 
in this opening era of scientific thought. That 
there is indeed such a thing as " religious senti- 
ment," I most certainly believe. But that it is a 
special faculty, a special power of reception of 
the highest truths which is not possessed by the 
pure intellect as such, I must as certainly deny. 
The primary and well established division of 
faculties is into thought, feeling, and will ; or, in 
more technical phrase, the cognitive, sensitive, 
and conative faculties. What is called by Trans- 
cendentalism the '• religious sentiment " is really 
a complex manifestation of the former two, 
thought and feeling; it does not constitute a 
fourth division, and can only be regarded as 
doing so in the absence of a scientific psychology. 
Thought is thought ; feeling is feeling ; and their 
union in consciousness cannot at all destroy their 
elemental nature. In a right use of language, 
the " religious sentiment" signifies the feelings 
or sentiments which accompany , or result from, 
the purely intellectual contemplation of the idea 
of God, regarded as an objective truth. It is 
not an intuitive faculty ; it is not a distinct fac- 
ulty at all ; it is simply the play of feeling ex- 
cited by religious thought. As well might we 
consider love towards parents as a faculty dis- 
tinct from love towards children ; whereas love 
is essentially love, whatever its objects, and how- 
ever various may be the coloring given to it by 
the varying nature of its objects. Awe, venera- 
tion, love, — all the sentiments which enter into 
the so-called "religious sentiment" are of uni- 
versal application ; and when Transcendentalism 
builds upon the conglomerate as if it were a sim- 

Ele and original basis in human nature, it does 
ut found its house, fair as are its proportions, 
upon the sand. A new phase of thought is suc- 
ceeding to Transcendentalism now, which, while 
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gratefully honoring its predecessor, must carry 
forward independently the same great work in 
the name of science. 

RELIGION AS ACTION. 

It is the characteristic of all formalism, legal- 
ism, ritualism, and so forth, to make religion 
consist in certain external observances, rites, or 
acts, which are supposed to be of saving efficacy. 
Dogma is of importance ; emotion is of impor- 
tance ; but ceremonies loom up practically as su- 
premely important, eclipsing even feeling and 
thought. This is not only the religion of fashion, 
which is naturally glad to escape the duty of 
living faith, but also of a very sincere and earn- 
est set of people in whom the practical overbal- 
ances both tne intellectual and the affectional 
nature. It is so much easier to go through a rou- 
tine than it is to think hard or cherish exalted 
sentiments, that they come to rely on the per- 
formance of external actions as the substance of 
religion. Of course they soon come to be mere 
machines, losing heart and mind in a merely 
mechanical externalism. 

There is also another and much more respecta- 
ble class of persons who, being equally feeble in 
intellect and emotion, yet possess a vigorous 
moral nature. To them religion consists in the 
compliance with moral rules, the unreflectivo 
and uninspired doing of active duty. They are 
most excellent people, going through life with 
credit to themselves and usefulness to others, 
yet notwithstanding devoid of much that beau- 
tifies and ennobles existence. Correct in deport- 
ment, assiduous in duty, and exemplary in all 
relations, they deserve and receive unfeigned 
respect by giving themselves up to practical 
work as the main business of their lives, and by 
concentrating all their religion in action. Far 
be it from me to utter a word of disparage- 
ment where I so truly admire; but this 
idea of religion, omitting all that concerns the 
highest culture, the expansion and refinement 
and beautification of character in its more deli- 
cate aspects, leaves out much that is of incalcu- 
lable value, and mistakes the part for the whole. 
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Religion is more than moralism, though inclu- 
ding it ; and the emphasis on ethics which is 
practically neglect of intellectual, aesthetic, so- 
cial, and spiritual culture distorts religion and 
belittles it 

THE EVIL OP DISPROPORTION. 

There is a great deal of truth in each of the 
three conceptions of religion which I have 
briefly sketched, and to which almost all others 
may be ultimately reduced. The dogmatist, for 
instance, asserts the superlative importance of a 
true belief; and this it is almost impossible to 
overestimate. Yet the danger lies in assuming too 
hastily that a belief is true, and thereby putting 
all the energies of humanity under the guid- 
ance of falsehood, perhaps very cruel and nox- 
ious falsehood. If reason, and not revelation, is 
taken as the judge of truth, no harm ensues ; 
for reason never assumes the prerogative of in- 
fallibility. But all history showskthe terrible 
mischief of letting revelation pronounce that to 
be certainly true which reason pronounces to be 
doubtful or false. When this has happened, zeal 
for the safety of a creed has caused men to stifle 
mercy, and strangle freedom, and ride rough- 
shod over every large interest of humanity. 
This is the evil of emphasizing belief unduly, 
and elevating dogma to the throne. Other and 
lesser evils result whenever mere feeling or mere 
outward activity receives the supreme and ex- 
cessive emphasis. 

Dogmatism values particular thoughts rather 
than thought ; mysticism values particular feel- 
ings rather than feeling ; formalism and moral- 
ism value particular actions rather than action. 
That is to say, they all value the definite and 
completed products of human faculties rather 
than the free play of the faculties themselves ; 
and this over-valuation of the products, which 
is under- valuation of the faculties, is a natural 
consequence of the one-sided views of human 
nature implied by the defective views of religion 
just described. The finest and fullest thought 
ever conceived by the human mind will in due 
time be surpassed by its successors ; and so will 
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the noblest sentiments and the purest acts. It 
Is a fatal error to prize the water you have drawn 
above the fountain from which you have drawn 
it. First in value is that in man from which all 
high thoughts and feelings and deeds proceed. 
While we love the truths we have won, let us 
love truth itself better, and be not unwilling to 
confess that what we once held or even now 
hold to be truths may yet turn out to be half- 
truths,— possibly even untruths. Whoever con- 
ceives religion in the one-sided manner I have 
depicted is unable to discern its true nature, or 
to protect himself from the countless brood of 
evils engendered by disproportion. 

THE UNITY OF THOUGHT, FEEIiINO, AND AC- 
TION, 

From what I have said, you may perhaps in- 
fer that I should urge the symmetrical develop- 
ment of thought, feeling and action, as equally 
essential to religion. This is true. The highest 
perfection of our humanity in all its aspects, not 
solely by individual but also by social effort, is, if 
I mistake not, religion's true end and aim. Con- 
ceding to each faculty the fullest and freest play 
consistent with the natural hegemony of reason 
and conscience, religion lays an equal emphasis 
on them all. Thought must lead ; but it is no 
more important than feeling and will. It must 
decide all questions of duty or truth in the last 
appeal ; but if it pours contempt on any one of 
ite followers, it violates its high trust. Feeling 
must follow thought, adapting itself (as it al- 
ways does in the end) to what thought declares 
to be the truth ; although it stimulates thought 
to activity, it is itself the proof of that activity, 
and is indispensable to the whole and rounded 
character. But its place is not to govern. In 
every healthy mind, feeling takes care of itself, 
and in time will always twine itself about ma- 
ture convictions as closely and as naturally as 
the vine clings about the supporting trellis. 
Hence it is unwise to borrow trouble or cherish 
anxiety, if new truths or beliefe produce disturb- 
ance of the feelings, or even distress. Be pa- 
tient. Give the sentiments ample time to adapt 
themselves to what your deliberate reason ac- 
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cepte as true, and be sure that in the long xun 

I i r^% the truth will vindicate itself even to them. 

/ 1 L^ ' Whoever has a whole-souled devotion to truth, 

a j f and cherishes the certainty that nothing else can 

iff p C permanently bless or benefit, will be willing, 

even while seeking to feed the sources of all no- 
ble feeling, to endure the temporary discord of 
heart and head in order to realize the higher 
concord that is made possible thereby. "Be 
simply true to truth," is the dictate of religion, 
"and the happiness that flows from consenting 
heart and head will only tarry; it is sure to 
come." This is the freedom that is needed : let 
the mind freely search for the priceless prize of 
truth, and let the affections freely follow in its 
wake to crown the victor with delight. 

But this is not all that religion demands. The 
will is the centre of "the personality. What 
thought decrees to be right, will must accom- 
plish. It is the executor of a wisdom not its 
j own; and the wisdom it executes is shadowy 

and unsubstantial till will has put upon it the 
royal seal of action. The stress laid on overt 
deeds by the mere moralist is none too great, if 
equal stress is also laid on feeling and thought. 
The tree is known by its fruits; the faith is 
known by the life. Pitiable indeed is the being 
whose religion does not create conduct in har- 
mony with the highest conviction and the noblest 
sentiment. Only in the full-orbed symmetry of 
a character in which thought, feeling, and will 
are balanced and harmonized, can religion be- 
hold her work complete. To evolve out of crud- 
ity and malformation the perfect man and 
the perfect woman, is her task and glory. Three 
in one and one in three, — this is the real trinity 
of thought, feeling, and will, which constitutes 
the essence of every individuality ; and religion 
has no other function than to fill the world with 
great and noble individuals. 

THE NEW CONCEPTION OF RELIGION. 

Perhaps you will now say: "This, then, is 
the essence of religion— perfection ; or symmetri- 
cal development of thought, feeling, and will ; 
j of head, heart, and conscience.' ' 

Not exactly that. The perfection of humanity 
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is indeed the object of religion, but it is not reli- 
gion itself. Deeper than thought or will or feel- 
ing in its origin, religion appears in its universal 
aspect as the decree of Nature that her own ends 
shall be achieved, and hence as that inward im- 
pulsion of the soul towards the right and true 
which makes itself objective to thought in the 
ideal of humanity ; while in its personal as- 
pect it appears as the total and voluntary self- 
devotion of humanity to the realization of this 
ideal. Nothing is religion which does not in- 
clude this profound impulsion of man's whole be- 
ing to the conversion of ideal excellence into 
actual character. — this profound endeavor, partly 
within and partly beneath consciousness, to push 
forward the development of humanity in the di- 
rection of its natural and ideal goal. All religion 
implies these two things, an ideal and an effort 
to realize it. Herein it differs from simple mor- 
ality. Morality proclaims a law, and commands 
obedience to it ; religion is the inward impulsion 
of Nature, seconded by the conscious effort of 
the individual, to conform to it It is owing to 
no man's choice that he has an ideal of what he 
ought ' to be ever before his eyes ; Nature has 
provided this. Nor is it owing to any man's 
private thought that he feels bound by it as a sa- 
cred law ; Nature, whether he thinks it or not, 
creates a sense of obligation which he cannot 
shake off even if he would. Am I wrong, then, 
in conceiving religion as something more than 
thought or feeling or will, and deeper than all 
these? As something ever active and creative 
in the very depths of man's being, impelling but 
not compelling him to a higher stage of develop- 
ment? Am I wrong in conceiving that this in- 
terior force, dwelling and operating in the very 
core of our humanity, holding up the everlasting 
ideal before our eyes, and laying upon us a sense 
of obligation to realize it which is a joy to the 
virtuous man and a knotted scourge to the 
vicious, is but an utterance within us of the one 
great law of the universe— evolution f If I am 
right in these surmises and in this conception 
of the essence of religion, many obscure ques- 
tions seem to be illuminated by a sudden light. 
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For instance, the development theory, whether 
as presented by Mr. Darwin or by Mr. Spencer, 
has caught no glimpse of any internal cause op- 
erating to impel organisms m the path of con- 
tinuous evolution ; they have discovered real ex- 
ternal causes at work m this direction, but that 
is all. Supposing that religion is an actual in- 
ternal force, impelling man upward in the ca- 
reer of moral evolution — a force not purely vol- 
untary on his part, but also at work within him 
beneath his consciousness, creating an ideal for 
his guidance and by a natural sense of obligation 
stimulating him to pursue it, — then here we de- 
tect Nature in the very act of evolutional causa- 
tion, at least in a single case ; and it becomes by 
fair analogy at least an occasion for suspecting 
that in all evolution some similar cause is opera- 
tive. The apparent absence of any such interior 
cause, distinct from the action of the outward 
environment, has been and is the greatest de- 
ficiency in the evolutional philosophy. But if I 
am right in my conjectures, an interior force has 
been discovered in the moral evolution of man 
which directly operates to improve the species, 
and which involves the co-operative action of 
the universal whole. Reasoning backwards 
from this case to other cases, it becomes at least 
a legitimate scientific hypothesis' to imagine 
that Nature is not a blind or random worker in 
that process of universal and continuous evolu- 
tion which is the great miracle of modern sci- 
ence. 

Again, if my view of religion is sound, the 
phenomena of conscience become more clearly 
intelligible. Why is it that right-doing pro- 
duces nappiness and wrong-doing misery? No 
cause has been hitherto discoverable. If Nature, 
however, ordains the faithful but free pursuit of 
•the moral ideal by each individual, as her chosen 
means of ultimately improving the human 
species as a whole, then we discover a reason for 
tne connection of spiritual peace with faithful- 
ness and spiritual pain with unfaithfulness. 
These consequences of our moral action would 
become her admonition to us, her encourage- 
ment to co-operate with her by virtue, and her 
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rebuke for our refusal to co-operate. To render 
strict obedience to our ideal and to pursue it with 
unquenchable devotion, would be to harmonize 
our private wills with the great dominant and 
evident purpose of the universe, and would nec- 
essarily create in our consciousness a sense of 
harmony with it which could be only a pure de- 
light, — nay, the purest of -all delights; while our 
wilful disooedience of the ideal would be to 
place ourselves in direct opposition to the general 
current, to thwart to the extent of our puny 
power the universal purpose, and inevitably to 
create within us a consciousness of discord 
and disharmony with Nature which could be 
nothing but pain. In this manner a reason be- 
comes visible for the constant association of pain 
with vice and of happiness with virtue which 
otherwise seems not discoverable. 

This, then, to recapitulate, is the conception 
of religion that I would urge, as something far 
deeper and sublimer than any special belief that 
could be mentioned : namely, a permanent crea- 
tive force in human nature, partly voluntary 
and partly involuntary, which prompts an ac- 
tive effort to perfect human nature itself by con- 
stant and increasing conformity to ideal excel- 
lence in all directions. Is not this conception so 
vast and grand as to mark a palpable advance in 
religious philosophy? Does it not carry forward, 
and, as it were, consummate, the magnificent 
movement made by New England Transcend- 
entalism in the history of thought ? Does it not 
leave absolute freedom for the intellect to inves- 
tigate all problems, even including the questions 
of a personal God and personal immortality, 
without pledging it beforehand to arrive at any 
particular conclusion ; and thereby to lay solid 
and deep the foundations of a true science of re- 
ligion? And does it not plainly subserve the 
highest interests of religion itself ? by creating a 
complete reconciliation between it and science, 
and thereby obviating the most threatening dan- 
ger of religion at the present day ; namely', the 
revolt of modern scientific thought against her 
olaims? For myself, I can answer these ques- 
tion* in only one way ; and I have availed my* 
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self of this opportunity to make a more thor- 
ough explanation than I have been hitherto able 
to make of the definition of religion offered in 
the Fifty Affirmations : "Religion is the effort of 
Man to perfect himself." I trust it is not too 
much to ask that those who are really interested 
in the great questions of religious reform will 
give at least a thoughtful and candid considera- 
tion to the views here presented, 

GRADATIONS OF RELIGION. 

What I have said thus far, however, may not 
be wholly clear, unless something further should 
be added. A profound interior impulsion to seek 
the complete realization in character and in so- 
ciety of the highest idea of human excellence 
constitutes, as I have endeavored to show, the 
true essence of religion. But the direction taken 
by this interior force must depend, so far as it is 
affected by the human will, on the degree of in- 
telligence at any particular time developed in 
the human mind. If man is ignorant and un- 
cultured, his religion will reflect the fact ; his 
ideal will be low and imperfect, and scarcely 
appear to deserve the name of an ideal at all. 
Wnen the savage construes religion to include 
the slaying of his prisoner of war at the altar of 
his gods, and perhaps even the eating of his flesh 
in a solemn sacrificial feast, the civilized mind 
revolts with horror from the spectacle, and ex- 
claims that this is not religion, but pure supersti- 
tion. Yet cannot we discern, even in these hor- 
rid rites, the stirrings of a feeble sense of duty, 
which needs but to be enlightened to echo instan- 
taneously the protest of civilized man ? Super- 
stition itself is a conglomerate of utterly irra- 
tional notions with this germinal principle of 
true religion. Education and culture, long con- 
tinued through many generations, will suffice to 
rectify the evils of superstition by fostering the 
development of the divine seed it contains. 
Through numberless stages must ignorant and 
superstitious man patiently pass, before his sav- 
age religion can become civilized, emancipated, 
and purified. But it concerns us all to do justice 
even to superstition itself, and to perceive that It 
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is only the crude, perhaps vile and disgusting, 
commencement of what all the world shall at 
last unite to reverence. The thread that shall 
guide us through the tangled labyrinth of histor- 
ical religion, notwithstanding the frightful sights 
and sounds that assail us on every hand, is the 
clearly conceived and firmly held principle that 
religion is essentially Man's effort to perfect him- 
self according to the light that is in him ; and 
that, in proportion as his light increases, his re- 
ligion becomes purer and nobler. With this 
principle to guide us, we shall be ourselves 
amazed to see how plain grows the path we are 
to tread. 

RELIGION AND THE BELIEF IN GOD. ' 

But it may be a source of disquietude to some 
gentle and reverential natures that it should be 
even proposed, explicitly and directly, to divorce 
the idea of religion from the idea of God, — to the 
extent, at least, of leaving the existence of God 
an open question to be answered by scientific 
thought. Let me say a few words on this point. 

The inevitable consequence of adopting the 
conception of religion here sketched is certainly 
to make the spiritual evolution of humanity to- 
wards truth and right the direct object at which 
religion must aim; and to leave the mind at 
perfect liberty to determine, according to the 
fixed laws of thought, what truth and right are, 
and what the spiritual evolution of humanity re- 
quires. It is true that religion, thus conceived, 
cannot assume beforehand even that God exists; 
and the devout spirits that find the very breath 
of life in their faith in God, and have never felt 
the enormous pressure of modern science against 
the ancient bulwarks of this faith, may not un- 
naturally shrink back from thus putting in peril 
the dearest conviction of their souls. For all such 
I can but feel asympathy as tender as it is sincere. 
It is to these very ones that I would say, Be brave 
and strong enough to rest your faith in God on 
faith in truth and right ! If religion shall be con- 
secrated solely to truth and right, as its just, nat- 
ural, and necessary object, and shall waive 
frankly and avowedly the one dogma of God's 
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! existence to which it has hitherto convulsively 

i clung, have you any cause to fear? Do you 

dread lest truth and right may possibly, after all, 

not lead to belief in God? Do you cherish a 

faith in him so feeble and unsound that you 

dare not trust it to the sentence of truth and 

, h right? Or would you wish to retain any faith 

J ( n against which the decision of truth and right 

' . » should prove to be adverse? If these things are 

/[ L>\ so, then your faith in God is only scepticism in 

rr &i disguise : you do not really believe in him at all ; 

you cherish a belief whose basis you suspect to 
be rotten and false, and therefore will not suffer 
to be examined even by yourself. In such a be- 
lief as that, there is nothing noble, nothing that 
will not break and suddenly give way beneath 
the weight of unexpected disaster. ISol It is 
because I do believe in God that I am willing to 
submit my belief in him to the sharpest and most 
searching scrutiny of science. I am willing to do 
with this my dearest belief what the Christian 
clergy dare not do with their own professed faith 
in prayer, — submit it without reserve to scientific 
tests, promising to abide by the result. If science 
can kill my faith, let it die ! I want none that is 
not immortal. Trust me. it is no secret desire 
to get rid of belief in God that moves me to es- 
pouse this larger conception of religion ; I desire 
'; * only truth and right. If they confirm my belief, 

i well and good ; it shall then be infinitely more 

dear and precious than ever before. But if they 
destroy it, then, also, well and good ! I shall but 
have been freed from an unsuspected supersti- 
tion. Surely this is a manlier, a nobler, a freer, 
I a more inspiring conviction, than the secret 

thought that belief in God cannot be trusted be- 
fore the bar of truth and right ! If indeed it can- 
not be trusted there, what is it worth ? Or who 
would want it? Or why should any one weep 
when it is cast out in dishonor ? But if before 
this august tribunal the belief in God shall re- 
ceive the seal of truth itself, and rest no longer 
on childish guesses or traditions or scriptures, 
what believer in God could do otherwise than re- 
joice? It is time the world well understood that, 
in all questions of truth and right, the ultimate 
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appeal must lie to the educated intelligence of 
the human race,— in one word, to science ; and 
whoever has at heart a real belief in God will not 
hesitate to submit it to this or any other test. 
What could be clearer than that they who dare 
submit it have a mightier faith than they who 
dare not? 

THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 

Ill fact, the destinies of religion are bound up, 
as I believe, with the possibility of broadening 
the popular conception of it in some such way as 
I have tried to show. The common people are 
little aware of the nature of the intellectual in- 
fluences that are now acting upon them, and do 
not suspect the slow changes thus wrought in 
their own ideas. But it is true that the culti- 
vated mind of to-day has broken with Christian- 
ity, and, for lack of the very conception of re- 
ligion I urge to-day, is breaking with religion 
too. Deny it or disguise it as they please, the 
watchful and intelligent observers of the times 
know this to be the fact. Science has been com- 
pelled to assume an attitude of hostility towards 
religion which is indeed justifiable, considering 
the claims made by religion itself, but which is 
none the less injurious both to one and to the 
other. If forced to choose deliberately between 
the two. mankind must decide for science ; they 
cannot help themselves. The knowledge of facte 
never gives way to anybody or anything ; and 
that is what science is. Unless, therefore, relig- 
ion can prove itself to be other than it nas al- 
lowed itself to appear, its doom is sealed, and its 
very name will survive only as a part of 
history. 

It is with utter earnestness, therefore, that I 
declare my own conviction to be that, unless re- 
ligion has been described with substantial accu- 
racy in what I have said to-day, it will wholly 
vanish from the world's life. If it is not sub- 
stantially the effort of Man to perfect himself, 
unrestricted by the obligation of arriving at any 
foregone theological conclusions, the world will 
have no use for it hereafter. Whatever perishes, 
freedom of thought must survive. Yet I cannot 
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frame any other conception of religion which 
shall utterly and unreservedly concede freedom 
j of thought. In urging it, therefore, I believe 

I that I not only defend science, but religion too, 

J; patching up no wretched compromise between 

them, but pointing out the common ground on 
which both may stand erect, as natural allies in- 
stead of foes. Now, as ever, radicalism is the 
true conservatism ; and if I had no other design 
but simply to conserve religion among men, 
without the least interest in the truth as such, I 
should most certainly urge these views of it as 
the only ones that could save it from destruction. 
Let that pass for what it is worth ; I speak now 
as one who believes in religion, thus conceived, 
from the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
head, — without apology either for the name or 
the thing, and without the smallest concession to 
the prejudice that assails either the one or the 
other. To-day I speak only to the large in heart 
and broad in mind, — to those who must accept 
science and would fain accept religion too. To 
these I say that science itself would lose her fear- 
less love of truth, were it not that religion fed its 
secret springs ; that social reform would lose its 
motive and inspiration, literature and art their 
beauty, and all human life its sweetest and ten- 
derest grace, did not religion evermore create 
the insatiable hunger after perfection in the soul 
of man. Bright, cheerful, ennobling, stimulat- 
ing, emancipating, religion is the greatest friend 
of humanity, ever guiding it upward and on- 
ward to the right and the true ; aye, and to all 
we .yearn for, if, as we believe, the right and the 
true are indeed the pathway to God. 
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